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PRIVATE OFFICE OF GEO. W. CHILDS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

/XHE private office of George W. Childs is 
^-^ south of the general business office, on the 
ground floor of the Public Ledger Building. There 
is a neatly appointed waiting-room, opening on the 
one hand into the general office ; on the other, 
through a well lighted lobby into the private office, 
while in an outer room, with comfortable seats, a 
desk, conveniences for writing messages, and trained 
office-boys, the casual visitor, the professional man, 
the friends from far and near, the innumerable suc- 
cession of foreigners of all nationalities, occupations, 
and aims, are soon brought into immediate contact 
with Mr. Childs. 

It is a room of modest proportions, originally 
17 x 20, and reduced to 17 feet square by the open 
screen on the east side, the entire height of the 
room 16 feet ; the upper part of the screen 
is filled with stained glass, thus concealing 
the large plate glass windows on the Sixth 
Street front, which light the office admir- 
ably. The lower half of the sash of these 
great windows is filled with glass decorated 
with the coats of arms of the United States, 
the State of Pennsylvania, and the city of 
Philadelphia. The architecture and the 
decorations of the room itself are in the 
Queen Anne style, the term that admits 
such free treatment at the hands of skilful 
artists. There is a wainscoting of oak, 7 
feet 6 inches high, with a sub-base 18 inches 
high, and a semi-gothic top-mold 5 inches in 
height, the space between being filled in 
with heavy oak panels. This extends around 
the room, abutting against the richly-carved 
screen at the east, the ornamental mantel 
on the west, pierced by the broad door on 
the north, and abutting against the window- 
frames, and inclosing the wall piers. The 
mantel and fireplace are striking and effect- 
ive. The former is the height of the wains- 
coting, the moldings of the one mitring 
into and scribing round those of the other. 
The entablature which forms the shelf of 
the mantel is upheld by and breaks over 
two Doric pilasters, one at each side of the 
fireplace. From these pilasters curved brack- 
ets project, giving prominence to that por- 
tion of the entablature projecting immedi- 
ately over them. 

Around the fireplace, and protected by 
a massive brass frame, are strips of polished 
black marble, nine inches wide, above which, 
and inclosed in framework, is a basso relievo 
carving after the style of Grinling Gibbons, 
consisting of a recumbent Venus and a 
winged Cupid, bearing an hour-glass, indi- 
cative of the transitory possession of beauty 
and the flight of time. Over the figures is 
inserted into the frieze of the entablature a 
small mirror of great thickness, with deep 
bevel, in which the gradation of light on 
the highly finished ceiling is most beautifully 
reflected. 

The fireplace is entirely unique in its 
finish. Tfie lining and hearth are formed 
of selected tiles exhibited by the Messrs. 
Minton & Company at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. The grate, suspended from a heavy 
iron crane, handsomely plated with nickel, 
is designed for the consumption of coal ; or, 
when wood fire is deemed more desirable, is 
so arranged that it may be easily removed 
and replaced at will. The coal- hod, tongs- 
stand, tongs, poker and shovel are of brass, 
hand-wrought, in the most beautiful style; 
the andirons (which were imported) are also 
of brass, of large size, and of the most ex- 
quisite open-work design, having heavy 
wrought iron log-rests, which may be re- 
moved when wood fire is not required. 

The screen in front of the street win- 
dows is formed by six square pillars, with 
arched openings, which, except the center, 
are closed to the height of three feet from the 
floor, the space between the back of these and the 
windows forming a kind of recess, where have been 
gathered some very valuable specimens of plastic 
and mechanical art. Over the screen or arcade 
are ten painted glass panels : the center one con- 
tains the portraits of Guttenburg, Faust and Schoef- 
fer, inventors of the art of printing with type ; the 
other four contain figures representing the art of 
book-making. The left-hand panel contains a sit- 
ting figure, intently engaged on an article for the 
press, which, with two figures, a man and a boy, 
the latter of singularly fine action, forms the second 
panel. Passing over the center, the story is con- 
tinued by the proof-reader, and concluded in the 
last panel, which represents a standing figure 
perusing the finished book in the shape of a Bible, 
chained to a lectern. The center panel of five 



smaller panels, over those just mentioned, exhibits 
Mr. Child's motto, ''Nihil sine labore," and on the 
remaining four, in old English, is painted the com- 
mand, "Let there be light, and there was light." 

The floor of the recess is laid with tiles, one 
and one-half inches square, in color green, black 
and red, the last relieved by a small geometrical 
figure in yellow. These are laid within a border of 
encaustic tiles, three inches wide by six inches long, 
of a bright yellow ground, relieved by a light-blue 
flower with white center. At the southern end of 
the recess stands an ancient clock, made by Kling- 
enbergh, of Amsterdam, upwards of two hundred 
years ago, which, besides the time of day, gives the 
phases of the moon, the days of the week, the 
month, etc. On the opposite end is another clock, 
of even greater antiquity, equally ornate in design 
and intricate in workmanship. 

In the center window is contained a copy of 




Marble Statue of La Curiosa, by Cambi, of Milan, stands about 38 inches 
in height. It presents a little girl, just risen from bed, who, on finding a 
letter, is with child-like curiosity trying to peer through the wrapper in eager 
anticipation of some great discovery. The conception is of the highest order, 
and caDnot fail to command the attention of all who in the slightest may feel 
interested in the advancement of art. The execution, also, is of the most 
meritorious order, every detail being carried out in the most faithful and 
artistic manner. The statue is owned by Shreve, Crump & Low, of Boston. 



the superb Milton shield by Elkington, of London, 
supported on an easel made of two pikes and a 
partisan, from originals in the Museum of the 
Louvre. In the northern window, upon a pedestal 
of oak, the top of which is made to revolve, stands 
a marble statuette of Savonarola. In the southern 
window, likewise supported, is a statuette of 
Picardo di Donati. The ceiling of the recess is 
decorated with a bold trellis-work, painted on a 
ground of gold and relieved from the sombre tint 
of the wall by a small but effective cornice, which 
is in turn set off by heavy raw silk curtains of 
rich neutral colors. 

The ceiling of the office is formed into one 
hundred and ninety-six geometrical compartments, 
quatre-foil and square, with pendents seven inches 
in length alternating with stars of eight points. 
Seven floral patterns of different designs are used 



for decorating the plain surfaces between the mold- 
ings, which, together with the deep colors of the 
background, exhibit a" style of decoration elegant 
and unique. The design for the plaster- work of the 
ceiling was suggested by that in the principal room 
of Coombe Abbey, Warwickshire, the seat of the 
Earls Craven. This ceiling is likewise relieved from 
the wall by a deep cornice, elaborately painted and 
gilded, and the curvature . decorated with foilage 
and flowers. 

Heavy embossed paper, in imitation of Flemish 
stamped leather, is used to cover the walls above 
the wainscoting. 

The feature on the north side of the room is 
the entrance door, a solid piece of oak, reflecting 
perfectly the spirit of its age. The architrave is 
broad and heavy, and embellished by the beaded 
molding peculiar to the Queen Anne period. This 
is continued round the door, and, making a break 
in the doorhead, or what may properly be 
termed the frieze, forms a bold panel, the 
whole being crowned by a steep pediment. 
The trophies which deck the walls are 
masterly reproductions from noteworthy 
pieces in the Museum of the Louvre and in 
the Hohenzollern collection. The mantel is 
further garnished by a pair of large crackle- 
ware vases by Doulton, of London, two jars 
of cloisonne" enamel, and some striking 
paintings on panels, the work of a lady 
amateur of great ability, the centerpiece 
being a French clock of elaborate design 
and finish. 

In the southwest corner of the room, 
elevated upon a pedestal, stands a superb 
colossal suit of antique French armor ; it is. 
about one hundred and fifty years old, and 
in excellent state of preservation. 

The furniture of the apartment consists 
for the most part of that contained in Col. 
Sandford's office in St. George's House, Cen- 
tennial Grounds. The greater part of the 
furniture is in ebony, designed in the Queen 
Anne style, and comprises, besides an oaken 
desk used by Sir Herbert Sandford, a large 
ebony center-table, on which is laid a costly 
cover of maroon-colored silk plush, six small 
and two large chairs, a luxurious armchair 
and sofa, with raw silk coverings, and a 
beautiful ebony cabinet, inlaid with various 
colored woods and enamel, the upper por- 
tion having doors glazed with deep beveled 
plate glass. This, besides being esteemed 
the principal feature of the room, contains 
probably the finest collection of ceramic ware 
and cloisonne enamels in Philadelphia. 

On an oaken bracket over the desk is a 
rich lapis-lazuli Russian clock, of exquisite 
design and finish. 

In the center of the table stands a mas- 
sive malachite and lapis-lazuli inkstand, the 
choicest of those exhibited in the Russian 
Department of the Exhibition. A magnifi- 
cent armchair of carved ebony, of elaborate 
design and covered with leather, from the 
same department, occupies the northwest 
corner of the. room. The floors of the office 
and ante-room are covered with a rich Wil- 
ton carpet. The room is lighted by four 
two-light brass sconces, handsomely wrought, 
and two four-light side pieces>also of brass, 
hand-wrought, 

Among the objects of special interest 
may be further noted the following articles 
of value : The clock constructed by David 
Rittenhouse, the astronomer of the Revolu- 
tion—it is an historical relic of great interest 
and value— built for one of the wealthy citi- 
zens of colonial Philadelphia ; it has a well- 
authenticated pedigree, told at length in 
Barton's life of Rittenhouse, and finds a 
suitable abiding-place in Mr. Child's wonder- 
ful collection of clocks. 

The little green harp on the table in the 
center of the office has a curiously suggest- 
ive history and importance; it belonged to 
"Tom Moore," in the days of his greatest triumphs 
as poet and singer, and went with him to all the 
homes where he was so heartily welcomed. It was 
rescued from oblivion and carefully preserved by 
the S. C. Halls, and was part of their gift to Mr. 
Child's, of their wealth of literary relics. 

The full-length portrait of Bernhardt, painted 
by her own hand, is near photographs of Nilsson, 
Scalchi, Langtry and other great theatrical artists, 
all enriched with autographic dedications to Mr. 
Child's. 

The picture of General Grant and the Emperor 
of China recalls the wonderful tour of the former 
around the world, and typefies the respectful hom- 
age paid to him by the head of the oldest empire 
of the world. 

A splended Japanese vase, presented by John 
L. Cadwalader, formerly Assistant Secretary of 
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State, is a pleasant reminiscence of a journey 
around the world. 

A miniature likeness of General Washington, 
handsomely encased in gold, is one of the most 
precious relics in the possession of Mr. Childs. Its 
authenticity is certified to by a paper signed by 
the Washington heirs; to them it passed as chil- 
dren of Washington's friend and relative, Mrs. 
Hannah Washington, of Fairfield, Frederic County, 
Virginia, to whom it was bequeathed by Washing- 
ton himself, and by whom it was enriched by a 
lock of Washington's hair, set in the back of the 
picture. 

The miniature ship on the center-table is the 
one described in Watson's Annals, Vol. II., formerly 
the property of President Andrew Jackson ; and 
the large round silver waiter is the one presented 
to General Jackson by citizens of New Orleans 
after his victory there; both came from his old 
home, the Hermitage, where they were cherished 
as heirlooms by his descendants, from whom they 
passed into the possession and became the property 
of Mr. Childs. 

Presentation copies of many rare and curious 
books are scattered on the tables of this office, for 
few authors at home or abroad fail to pay that 
tribute to the owner of a great newspaper. 



master hands, to which to refer for instruction and 
encouragement. Writers have always at hand, in 
our great public libraries, if not on their own shelves, 
the works of those who have preceded them ; but 
the American artist has no gallery of reference 
within his reach, and must either trust to his 
memory by recalling what he has seen in galleries 
abroad, or depend upon photographs and other 
reproductions, unless he is fortunate enough to 
havejgathered around him some gems of art. Here 
is a quaint old painting of the Madonna on a 
panel, by a pupil of Giollino, of the Florentine 
school, fourteenth century, and a much older one 
of Annunciation — this of the Byzantine school ; also 
a Rilot, a Courbet, some sketches, and a fine draw- 
ing by Barry ; a lovely flower piece by Jeannin, an 
Henri Regnault, dated Saville, 1868 ; a cattle piece 
by Henry Thompson, of Paris, and other interest- 
ing foreign paintings. Among the works of native 
artists that adorn the walls of this studio, are a 
marine study by Alexander Harrison, a portrait by 
Thomas Hounden, a small but highly finished 
picture of "The Flagellation" by Henry Thomson, 
fine in color and sentiment, and sketches by Miss 
Cassall, William H. Lippincott, John Hamilton and 
others. 

Here also, is some of the artist's own work. 



colors still warm. Next to this, on the left, is a 
piece of tapestry that came from the studio of 
Victor Hugo, and on the other side are rich pieces 
of various colors and periods, one of gold and yel- 
low belonging to the age of Louis Quatorze. The 
large square chair with arms, that is partly con- 
cealed by the poitiere, is very old, dating back to 
the Cinque-Cento period. The table near which it 
stands is of the age of Henri Deux. It is beautiful 
in shape ; a fine specimen of the furniture of the 
time. A little further on, against the wall, is a 
composite piece of furniture, of dark wood, richly 
covered ; the upper part, in the form of a cabinet, 
is adorned with carved figures of the Apostles, and 
is of the period of Louis Treize ; the base is an old 
Briton chest, also richly carved. A number of 
antiques adorn the top of this armorte; among 
these a musical instrument, of graceful shape, used 
during the period of the Directory, rests against 
the yellow tapestry, which itself belonged to a time 
further back in French history — the golden age of 
the Grand Monarque. 

The large screen on the right is of modern 
manufacture ; a cherry frame, over which is tacked 
fine matting, of a rich yellow shade, which supplies 
an attractive bit of color and contrasts well with 
the dark wood with which the studio is furnished, 
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SOME PHILADELPHIA STUDIOS. 

By Anne H. Wharton. 

THIRD PAPER. 

I 

/£*HE studios of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Moss 
^-^ occupy the whole of a one-story building on 
the south side of Market street, above Twentieth. 
This building runs back a distance of seventy feet, 
and is divided into three apartments by means of 
curtains. The front room, which is essentially an 
atelier, has high windows, which command a full 
north light, and is furnished with all the accessor- 
ies of a work-room. This is separated from the 
second studio by heavy curtains, of a pale blue- 
green shade, cool in tone; a happy choice for 
studio drapery, as it harmonizes with most colors, 
and does not detract from the pictures. This room 
contains a number of original paintings by foreign 
and native artists, some of them rare and valuable. 
Mr. Moss' idea, in the arrangement of this portion 
of his studio, was to provide himself with what 
artists so much wish in this country— good work by 



A large cattle piece on the right hand, and, on the 
left, a painting that may be seen in the accom- 
panying sketch. This picture is of a woman's head 
and figure thrown against a background of dog- 
wood, and is in out-door light, having been painted 
in an ingeniously-contrived country studio, in which 
the artist worked out of doors and yet sheltered 
from the summer sun. 

The third room, the studio of Mrs. Moss, is the 
one that appears most fully in the sketch, and is 
such a treasure-house of beautiful and interesting 
objects, that in order to appreciate . it one should 
spend an hour in it, as I did, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Moss, to tell where the different pieces of furniture 
and tapestries came from, to what age they be- 
longed, and how they finally came into their pos- 
session. The walls of this room are covered with 
tapestry, the windows at the end being entirely 
hidden with these rich hangings, while all the light 
comes, as in the adjoining studio, from a northern 
skylight. The large piece of tapestry at the end of 
the room is of the fourteenth century, and repre- 
sents King Solomon giving audience to the Queen 
of Sheba. The figures are impressive, and the 



and the time-softened hues of the tapestry on the 
walls. 

The exquisitely shaped chairs on the right, 
from which our modern cabinet makers would do 
well if they would copy, is of the time of Louis 
Quinze, and nothing more graceful or elegant in 
the way of a salon or reception-room chair has 
been designed since that early period. The small 
chair, against which the palette rests, belongs to 
an earlier time— that of the great Richelieu and 
the regency of the beautiful Anne of Austria. The 
armorie at the end of the room is of Italian Re- 
naissance style. One by one these interesting pieces 
of furniture drew us back to the brilliant, gay 
period to which they belonged, and when Mr. 
Moss threw across an easel a green- velvet jacket, 
slashed with rose-colored satin, that might have 
been worn during the Fronde, and drew from 
its scabbard a sword bearing the date 1665, it was 
difficult to realize that we were in the nineteenth 
century, and in any city as modern as Philadel- 
phia. The screen that stands out against the back- 
ground of tapestry is a very nice bit of decorative 
work. It is of Mr. Moss' painting, and is not out 



